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ABSTRACT ,. . 
‘The’ purpose of this report by the staff of Mandgemant 
Implications of Teag Teaching (SITT) was to explain the. use of 
unit-le vel. anatysis-to get a.more exact characterization of the 
_general innovative phenomena previoysly observed in unitized schools.~ 
: The report examines three central variables that describe involvement : 
. Of the teaching staff in the innovation--collegial decision-making, 
' instructional interdependence among teachers, and reaiprocated 
communication as ng teachers. Individual.chapters explain (1) how the 
cutcome variables\were atrived at, (2) -how’the effects of unitization 
on teacher involve ent were arrived at, (3) how unit-le vel indices on | 
three yexiabien ite management, instructional interdependence, and 
_ ° Communication) ere ‘formulated,. and (4) how the analysis: |: “ 
* dneorporating unit: characteristics concerning the three main. 
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: : Introduction 2 ps 
> An ici ‘seas task faced by the: MITT (Management Inplications of — 


Téam Teaching) staff was one of refining the school- ant analysis with | oe re 


a more “exact shayskrertestion of the general innovative phenomena a 


*- 


: ' “we had observed in| the unitized schools. We studied an innovation 

: | a . 
_which was to be ingtalled school wide but whose success closely depended, ©. - 

. at least conceptualdy,, upon the integrity of the teaching teams within 


the school and the extent of. teacher activity within each team. A> 


F school qanve a would have ignored the possible crucial Y ae 
‘role of Eeaching teams; a team level analysis alone would have ignored | 


extra-team behavior | ‘and cduld not’ have characterized the annGyeE ese ‘as ty ji 
: ‘ics, | ’ k . rear 
$ j ; > a2 


an overall success or. failure cs the gehdol.. 


Conceivably, the desired sekivities among teachers could take place 


, » in the absence of guch ‘teams. Tekphee behavior in teams had a ae 
s yo | 


'. for but was not necessarily a BEAUESHEe for Successful change in the 


« 


school, Restricting the analyses to either the school or ‘team. level] would 


’ 
‘ 


‘ have ignored this fact. We dieichie ‘it’ Logical to examine the inovative 
oe activities that océurbed | exclusively: within units aa order to assess the 4 
‘ extent to which the general school+Level abstevations we had previously made 

actually wittaated fei aaaniianan efforts co che units in each school. 
; ) 
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The MITT Research Project 
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F \ 4 
a had formed their-entire teaching staffs into units; accompanying the unit 


structural reform during the scourge of he study, nor had any aeCpheS ae: 


at all. . = ; 


formal structural program of a large group of students. Each team had © 
a designated leader ahd all leaders together with the principal con- > 
stituted a cabinet fo coordinating unit activities and’ handling extra~unit 


affairs in the school a 


: “In'the fall of 1974, sixteen elementary schools in the MITT sample 


- organization were a variety of optional instructional and curricular 


reforms. Thirteen schools generally in the same districts as these 


TROY SEATS schoofS acted as controls. None had adophed “any similar i. 


| 


soins instructional.’ or curricular innovations, although individual 

; | F : a | 

. Reschers or small graups occasionally tried out new méthods and materials. . 

The ceaiey of the MITT, study called for a data dollect ion in the spring i. 


be 1974, approximately six months prior to unitization in the fall, and 


4 


is the fall ‘and ue for each of the two years following the formal 


, establishment of units, . eS ‘ 


~ 
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/ : Teacher Involvement in the Innovation . v 


Our designation of schools as innovative ‘rested solely on the changes 


pew 


4 


in the formal instructional and managerial arrangements but with no 

requirements for behavioral, changes in teaching staffs. However, such 
- } . . 

changes did constitute MITT's substantive definition of change via the 


| 
new structure since their expression establishes the manner in which 


teachers, the users of the innovation,: put the project into practice, if 


(] 


; ny 
( 


“Accordingly, only’ the continued active involvenent of ‘teachers, 
— ear new ‘yolea\and role relationships mance with the ‘goals of the’ 
oan _ "Siebel “podel could ensure erate ‘of. ‘buccessful ‘adoption. aban 
i ee . ‘ion in the Mt Project’ to key variables reflecting major, tetohie ‘ 
ec -‘role. ENAnEES ‘allowed us. to ‘determine oes where; when, and "hie long 4 


"y ages within, the time Gnstraints of our. design) teacher éthaetas , Changed. en. 


o 


‘i My ie a “This report examines three central variables which describe involveneiit 


a : of ie teaching staff in the inaovation 7 Collegial Decision-Making, 


tS oe * Inétructional Interdependence ae: Teachers, and. Reciprocated 


‘ Oonimii cat ton Among Teachers. ° oS tt oy be 


.. Meet ee ° 
e < ; : ; 
. a a 0 « | .\:The Outcome Variables '.’ he: aa 


‘, ° - : ‘ 
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Previous resea rch and theory led us of “expect teachers. to shange the. 
. ~ s eo ® 
" nature of their decisiqn-naking activities. As ‘members of units; they ., 


a were to-manage Jointly the drinkroeeicnal matters of all hes students for _ 


which their unit was ‘responsible. ‘This ‘méant that each eenbher’ woud 


sacrifice some measure af the auton, individual classroom, epre® 
making authority ene normally gjcied an e aeoaneed teacher. to mie 
collegial group compi ising his/her unit. In addition, a principal ek . rh 
would transfer“ to ‘the units his/her authority to make: eeuna tt, ‘deeietons, 
In essence, teachers would change from individual to group decision-uakers, 


‘and the amount and breadth of their collegjal decision-making would 


’ j 3 ec ; 
incredse to, and remain at, a level above that found in conventional schools. 


¢. Ag ae : . - Poy : ‘ 


The raw data for expressing és collegial deci ston-naking in the 


1 : schdog came from a lengthy and highly detailed ‘dnterviee conterning the . 
“Control: scicture in ithe school. "The nature ‘Of the interview format | 


. allowed us ‘to determine, “for each tapye about ‘which a ‘decision hed 
4. 3 . 


been ie. oho’ made the decision and who ‘was ‘pavetilen aby it. We were 


 } + bad 


specifically intetested an hice décisions for which a group of teachers. 


"= who made. thé decision were also all affected by it, -- what we chose to call — 


collegial Decision-Making deideeced et. al., 1976; Wevkek: 1978). 
, aa Another area, ‘to which we looked for évidence of continued bahaitotal 
change was, of course, instruction. We expected to find teachers 
a engaging SHREERA DDE tn ‘joint deadtiiha with one another following the 
establishment of uit in the schools; more and more they would link up 
aac other teachers in ari exchange of students within ‘and across ‘subject 


s— , 
areas rather than keep themselves and ' ‘their own" class of students 


; } 


isolated from other Baculeye 
We gathered the raw data Foil identifying fastances of this phenomenon: 
from logs on which teachers mérely checked, for a tugeweek period, witch 
pupils they taught and on which days. Withsan appropriate outlay, these 
' data allowed us to ident ify -instances of Instruct ional Interdépandence, 
cases in which a pair of teachers taught the same stu nts in the same 
eres We also could identify instances at what we call Throughput © 
Interdependence, cases in which, teachers shave the same pinidesth different 
subjects. Our major fnteneats howevér, was in Instructional Interdepen- 
.- dence because it implicated a nr Shacevabls and significant role change 


in teachers due to: the necessary contingencies surrounding such teaching 


. ; activities (Packard,’et. al., 1976). 
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We naturally: expected the changes in instructional and managetial 
behaviors of teaching to demand a relatively persistent: diveratien tn the 


aabeern of communication anong idee Sada with respect to both classroom ; 
e : a. J 7 
instruction and ‘school-wide affairs: _ We assumed that the ‘general amount 


‘ 


and, frequency of communtcat ion would Sults, upward and that teachers esata 
" ‘engage in more reciprocated conimnication. = eP ts 

The ine date. for ssnepsive the sale neat fon pakkerns in the school -** 
came from # sociometric-Like instrument iid a by eath eeaahet, On Oe 
a sheet List ing sii Sigecesea teachers in the achoal, teachers indicated ; io 
a how often they talked to" éach ‘ather-about dilarcota aad school-related f 
topics. Fron a ‘matrix of all ragoiies in a school we couga’ identify the 
presence | \of: reciprocated cofimunicat ion between pairs of teachers: ral : = 
(Packard, et. al., 1976). | 

These ahree aspects sbrectillees involvement ia the innovation process, _ 
as discussed: mere, refer. only to post-unit ization antivitdes. “Pullan | 
(1972) points to the additional .importance of ‘pteparatory involvement e 


‘« 


of teachers prior to the actual start-up of such an innovation, 
: 9 » ‘\ . ; . 3 
Certainly, early role change reflected in instructional interdependence, . 


- collegial, dee tatcnemekinw: and new communication patterns would evidence _ r 


* this; ‘however, Fullan refers more to factors reflecting early teacher aa 
involvement and: perceptions such as thats participation in the decision c 
to adont ene dnnovation, their perceptions ee eoie change divtteni ties; 
« their oan of ‘control over the dieoeeed the fonnwakton will take, ‘ 
, ‘their clarity about the changes to come, and their wdicastiens of the .. < 
relative say bntsbad] Heatvdntates of the innovation. ey a 


The MITT Project ‘eqllected such data prior to the establishment 
of eitthe< dy the schools as part of an /<ffort to find prettnplensneation : 


Y “predictors ue eventual success ul ansuccessful installation of ANE 
J ee imovat ion. Other project reports (Packard et. dt, 1976, 1978; Papen: 


e and’ Jovick, 1978) préyent a more extended. Hescription of these: variables. 
ye asd eeee initial prediction Hamil. We mention these kinds of variables 
pt ln ac 
as here only-as an, indication se. the breadth of the data in the MITTo 


es 5 


- study concerning, aspects, of teacher involvement in the process of change - 


in their schools. - an te i , — bs 


. ~ . 
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; Effects of Unitization on Teacher Involvement 
‘ . ‘ , > ‘ 4 a ae 7 Pa 
’ Fi : ; 
: d ? : re A 


a3 ; . 
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ae : ' For our ingerdependence index (NPT) we counted the number of pairs 
OF teachers: ina Beheot who eerie the same students: ‘in the same subject 


area more’than once during the ten-day ‘period covered by the logs. We 


: '; | SSieatee coliegiality scores. For: -each of two areas -- - classédon 
7 * Oe Instrict {onal Process (COLL1) and Dapleypent of Students ang Teachers. in 
: 2 the organization of instruction in the. school (COLL2) -- as the percentage ; 


-of alI decisions made by a group of teachers and governing the same group .. 
4 . 


of teachers. Jovick, €1978) : details the nature of these areas and the 
‘ basis for forming the indices. Finally, we calculated Four indices of 
—_ ci . g reciprocated communication, an jatenatty (INTC, INTSC) and an 


extensity (EXTCL, EXTSC) score for comhunication ahout: classréom and 
about school-wide matters. 


-~ 
’ 


- Reciprocated communication required ehat Teacher 1 indicate that 


C 


S/he ace with Teacher 2 and ‘Teacher 2 alsé indicate s/he spoke 


‘ - 


with heise l. The frequencies of sctniindeaeton’ dedtahated by both 


» 


* would then be averaged PEEVERS eben. to give the pair a i a score. 


Extensity of conmunicat ion was che. number of, a’ of teachers: in the 
ae participating in eeclprauncel communication; intensity was the 


average frequency of communication for those pairs engaging in 


reciprocated’ coumunication (Packard ‘et. al., 1976). 


4 4 . 


To demonstraté& the influence, of unitdzation on mean levels of 
’ q 


each of: dhees variables, Tenis 1- “presents the data sapEE initized 
and nonunitized schools ‘separately for each wave. 
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-"\ TABLE 1: ‘MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF “SELECTED SCHOOL LEVEL 


~ VARIABLES FOR EXPERIMENTALS (N = 13) ‘AND'CONTROLS" (N = 13)° 


7 7” _ _- ..  “Experimentals ‘Controls 
i 8 _ * Ripe Ba Mean S.D. Mean. ~ S.D. 
nid at a ‘ ae : —_ ae . 
‘NPI: Tl BP “O77 1,96 <A.25° 1369 
; T2 §.15 5.72 <69 | *,75* 
; ae AV. by: Wy “e B31" > B87 . 1.08.5 1489%-*: 
Le - 14 : KA , 3.54 2537 “2500. * 1.00% 
75° i a "3.69 3.06 69. _1,11*). | 
€0LL 1 Ti | ) 9.96. 8.354 2 7,93 . -6,58-* a 
12: : - 8.22 10,61. ° 9.21°" 6.48% 
TS 2 . ef. ; 8.13. SaS5 “7.92 * 3.30% 
. T4_ 7 i , 45,82 41,50 -3.75 2.974 
ot -T5 20.08 12:45° °° 4.32. 4.09* r 
COLL: 2° TI” 2a "= Wael Jae, ia,00 cade" oe Ae 
. . 12 : - 30.45 18.68 9.20, N68 yale 
wih? 4 ™ e Be" “37.99 19.37. a ee i AyAT® Prine 
. T4 59 3% a 36464 © 22.70 | Meg ane 
aa he ; posts 43.88 . 27. ii . " 6K. 11 CLA pipes a 
‘*  INTCL  T1, | age 27 2.65 ye eed pe Te Fe 
ee © ag : pats vg8"'2,226 °37. co, Se See eee 
v- 4 | % ir EMO ig. 149: ae ee: 
3 ig aed gees Oe Tacit ge aS 
per ig TS we ke i bs Deel «AS 1.07" AS 
iis il  --s* <q Shin, @ ghasde 608 2elo 9s 
x i ED coe aS s33 1697.65 
, a US T3 ag OS © "40." 2201 * ad 
T4 iN og 1+ "2,00 gah 1.94 .40 
. : "3 
, ee a | eg er eD 54, "38.30 35.31. 25.94 
ee Oe > Uae oe “45 B1.' 24.06 - 39.08 23.04 
ee 75. a: ; Raye 251.62 a So ee s A2STT 25.03 
4 Te: - ee 74: :73° 57.82 53.77. 29.27 a. 
- “oS T3 a “eA hat ‘94,92 "56,952:. Ce 5 a a A ee A 
oe See ae 7 a yf 58.31 32.26 48.62, 24.56. ~ 
3 TS eee ate Wx 68.46 48.03 56.08 33.33 
; a m oh. 9 i TW + a ot 
dpa, : é 
nc Be * * Significant difference in means ata = Jy! df R24. 
3 F Re igs : ! "ig 
three. schools omitted. See text, me . oe a ew 
t™ | : ; 
® & ue wd . 
we a i 
eS io: ee ee oe: 
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At Tl, only COLL2 showed a significantly greater advantage in the 
ee PRD RE AARNE E: schools. ’ By T2, the unitized schools manifested distinctly 
eae oo higher fevells’ in NPI, COLL1 and oe which cenained through T5. 


as EXTCL also showed” a higher level at tf in, the unart zee schools but the 


: significant difference discprcated thereafter. INTCL _and INTSC were at 


| significantly greater levels at T5 ‘for the unitized schools ‘but the p 


° 


valves tal vie t-tests were borderline. . 
Within the unitized schools, Econ the first to the second year the 


level ae NPI dropped. slightly wnt le that for COLLI increased; the T2 


4 fe o ’ 4 
level of COLL2 : remained ‘hachanced through T5. The intensity of 


communication ds! math school and classroom matters decreased while the | 
: dictensity of school-related communication jaceensed from the first 
to the second year; the extensity of classroom-related comminicat ion did 
not change. om 
‘ ¥. Se « ; z 
To further examine these changes we began looking at unitized schools 
‘ ww a> = ; 2 
‘alone, but at some point it became evident that the school-level indices" 


XN 
\ 


rt - 


‘we’ computed for these variables lacked the descriptive potential we 


= des ired om 
Bact Because the innovation was intended to be. installed as school-wide - 
ANBREES we had originally thought it proper to. cast. the behavioral 7 “a | 


expression. of it as school-wide phenomena. Yet, much of the success of . 


the installation of the innovation hinged at least conceptually on. pane, 


activity: within units. 


* 5 i ’ ‘ a 
# 
» , tal ba 
. * 10 
‘ 4 4 . 2 : 
« bs ; ° . ? 
~ * * § . ‘ : . ec, 7 
It struck us that what we had done with our Beer sen eedrace and 
communication indices was aggregate information uboub pairs of cenchers i sac 


_ as if each pair were isolated ‘from and independent of other teachers. - 
. The: mult {unit structure, however, raised etie chances that pairs of 
} 
peachenm: were not. denlated but. PHETEE taught and communicated primarily 


¢ ‘within the context .of the team, ’ 


. r " ‘ « 


Similarly, our collegial decision-making -index had also ignored 


the intended central management role of the unit. Because of the way 


information was collected to form the classification of decisions as 
being made collegially (see Jovick; 1978) we were unsure as to, just how 
“much *within-unit collegial decision-making was reflected in the SCOTeS, ° 
as Of course, we had assumed all along that if-units were fully 
~ functional throughout the school with respect to interdependence, 
colMgiality and communication, then (hele: teepeabive indices would be 
“highs in ie However, the possibility existed ‘that some schools 


would be’ high on both ‘but that those high values would not ck A 


4 
sELMEES the. nature Or extent of within-unit involvement in instructional 


interdependence and coplegiat dectafoa-naking throughout the school, — 


Indeed, teachers could conmunicate and shee students within the same 


_, subject area with others in their own unit and in other units; similarly, 


* - teachers could join with their own anit members and with others in 


J 
e . 2 j 
oo 
. 
+ - 
* . ¢ 
ae < 
. ‘er 
a? i et 
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» y r 
‘ens 


a z é ae 
different units where circumstances demanded or, permitted a collegial 


t 


oo 


decision process. i 4 


The changes expected' from the multiunit reorganization qstensibly wT 


comprised school-wide phenomena, not merely’ unit Of teacher-pair 
activities,’ Although activity essential to the innovation was to occur 


Lange . . « . . Z 3 = é 
in the unit, ideally it should heve occurred in all units in the ackoch:; 
: sag, ida tis : <= ke, ne 

Perhaps it was an unrealistic: expectation that a successful school be 


comprised: of all or a majority of successful Guibas that is, could aw. 
school hope to muster the needed interplay of re so that all units - 
“could end up successful, thereby making the school’ successful? Would one 
still consider a school successful if only 30%-50% of its units were 
actively implement ing the innovation? | e 
We had classified schools as Ssakensril or Unsuccessful on the 

basis of their relatively high or low scores Ap races denondbnas ahd 
Collegiality at TS. (We used COLL2 because it correlated strongly with 
NPI whereas COLL1 did not.) These two, variables were used to make the 
re re iwoduse they nebtected the two major areas of expected- - 


change. - Schools high on both at T5 were considered Successful, those low on 


both were considered Unsuccessful. . Following this grouping we examined 


ge heen tine trends in TiVeEsepeisents Collegial Decision-making, and 


. ’ Pubs aes for the two sets: of gehvola, ; : P E 
A major poant of concern was that we may have bees too quick to 
RhaeaceertZs a school as | Successful or Unsuccessful without. reference to 


€ 
how such of that definition was cartted by only a few, successful units 


within the school or even byra few isolated pairs of teachers in different 


be . 


' 


16 a: 


units in.the school. By looking at our school-level indices alone, we ~ Sia 
risked drawing erroneous inferences about unit activity in the sx jools 


without examining rhe ae of the units pnemaelyes in the ‘pate 
a 


COMVERBEEY., hocking only at ie actWity of units, we risked gssumirig. ic 


/ 


that our so-called Successful schools consisted entirely of /succesaful 


units. We realized the cil avtdetuetcs tapped by our original school- ae 
'. 2 <4 . 2 ; _ + , F e i “¢ 
level indices potentially failed tc provide an accurate and comprehensive - 


description of teacher involvement in the innovation. Using within-unit ; 


e 
information about teacher fnvolvenen however, we could investigate 


the extent to which the presence of unite that were succéssfully engaging 


in instructional’ interdependence, communication, and joint decision-making 


characterized different degrees of implementation success in the school at 


different points in time. In fact, we did not understand the place of, the 
: afi 2 ' = ro : 
unit structure in the successful implementation of interdependence and Ms 


collegiality in the school, and therefore felt it worthwhile to examine 


what happened to,units over time in the sets of- schools we’ had chosen 


_to call Successful and Unsuccessful. ro 2M é 


"FOE example, the possibility existed that a Successful school may 
have bai only a few of its units actively cartying out the total number 
ee eee relationships by whieh we characterized the school as 
a wate aad perhaps only a fey faotatea’ pairs of teachers within those . 

few units determined that total number. Other unit data about the average 


4 


frequency with which ‘pairs of teachers within the unit share students 


’ 
r) * : « 


i ae ee _ | 49 
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in the same siba eee atee onteke us another potential perspective 


A aie | 3 the degree ar implementetion in a school which we could not. see in, an 


‘ae index: like NPI. Certainly, a punnese sit school with much NPI may actually 
e wee : 7 Oy z 
: have _contained-units with many Anstruct ional interdependent, teacher 
: Pat % race 


' . = pairs, but ah of them tending to share stydents Mirai eene Similarly, ~ 
; : data on communication among teachers with{n the unit aad the extent of 
their managerial remponedbiiite as a Brow showed promise of suede 


our notion of successful implementation. 


‘ : “I ' - . “, \ zs 
. ’ ‘ . 1" . . : : ; 

' Unit-level Indices 
—ubeven neces 


Some time after we had been ‘areply into analyses with thege: and — 


other echool-level aUBIEE Ss we fee compiled a file which contained 
exclusively ates level indices. ‘at site wave T2 through TS. The analyses 


@ 


we originally may wetness tee these indices were adjunct t6 the main 


acalyetoar thrust. oo quite apart from any’ school-level analyses we had 


been conducting. Several ait indices paralleled those of the school 
. y ” . 7 


level-and, in many ease ravers constructed from the sane ri raw data. The 
unit had been singled out, rather than the school or the ensvacond 
teacher ‘or teacher Bae "because the great majority of amelueeedasennaie 
sicuinaeiuious se occurred: within rather than ‘across unit sear venta’ Lines ; 
‘and because unit structure had greater eerie? across the time period 
studied than did internal memberships and liaisons. (We had witnessed 
eee turnoyer of personnel from year to year or frequent 


. & w a 
. shifting of pairwice relationships.) _ 


* 


as 


Ly 


: ; 14 
\ =a 
. Several unit-level indices paralleled those of the school level 


4nd, in many instances; used the same raw data to form aggregated. 


‘ scores. A brief description of the unit indices used to reflect 


‘the school indicep of aniiacinl daniusemaniinn: instructional inter- 
dependence, na eed capine follows below; it draws heavily on Duck- 
worth and Jovick (1978). es 2 - : 

7 : : ons . . i ° ; a os a 


: Team Management . Ses ed ‘ 


- 


The “collegial decision-making" scores do not use data that. is. 


amenable to distinctions ‘among, units in the same school: For éur unit 


" governance ‘variable -- team management -- we chavefors emp loyed eebchece? 
responses to a diferent iten on the questionnaire. 

Teachers had: been given a list of five school management functions: . 
supervising aides, supervising new en scheduling special-subject 
qteachers, grouping students for instruct ion, and determining Papckitig 
schedules. The item asked gues the responsibility for each fonction 
lay -~ with the principal, a airalepwe. Gitte aandene: the. unit as a whole, 
or individual teachers. _ For each teacher, we computed the proportion of 


functions for which the unit as a whole was indicated as responsible, and 


then averaged this proportion over all members of the unit to. provide 


‘a measure of joint management respons ibility (UNITACT). ‘This raw score 


could vary from "0" to "5", i.e., from no functions exercised jointly 


* 


} 


to-all five exercised jointly. «*. . ; : 


x 

hn 

© 
a 


‘Instructional. Interdependence 
From the sac aah a logs kept by. teachers we had been abie to 
identify pairs of i a who aieaued: in instructional int érdependence 


bonds. We aggregated that information into diffusion or extensity scores 
rd 


(ISAT) for each unit to reflect the number of active intra-unit pairs 


eS ? 


(we ignored the few cross-unit pairs) asa proportion of the number of 


possible pairs in the unit, given the number of iogs returned.: 


S53 a 
Diffusion of 


hee ig a 
Instructional = Number of pairs with instructional interdependence 
* Interdependencé n(n-1) | 9 : . 
Ps (ISAT) . 2 . | ry 


‘ : . 
- ‘ , . . 


where n = number of logs returned by ,unit members “in each data collection. 


‘ 


We chose this ratio rather than the simple number of pairs because units ; 
rae : ; 

varied in size fom two to eight persons (although three- or four-person ¢ 

: units constituted from 69% to 80% of the sample, . depending on the wave) and 


| because a single interdependent pair has a different meaning in a three- 


' person unit than in a six-person unit. BERS scores range from ba 
av "Oo", indicating no interdependence, to "1.00", ‘indicating that. all teachers 
i ; 


in“the unit are completely interconnected with interdependence bonds. 
f In addition to this ieneiees we extracted a addietonnl.-qtace of 
information about each unit concerning the ambit iousness or intensity 
(INSCOAV) of the instructional interdependence whenever it did occur.- 
For ses unit, eee dees described the average eeeqieaee with which 


teachers in instruct iona]ly-interdependent pairs posed contingencies for 


# 


each other; scores range from a low value of oe indicat ing that 
the interdependent teachers inoenunts the common students only ona” 
. and +n only one aublest during the two-week ‘péciod eaned: to 750", ; 
"indicating rahe the interdependent teachers instruct the common | students 
in ‘fave subjects Bey day.* ; ‘ 


“ aS ae The formula for the unit index is as follows: 


‘ 


Intensity of % ' , : : 
Instructional = Sum of frequency scores for each pair 23 ‘ 
_ Interdependence Number of instructionally-interdependent pairs 
(INSCOAV) . ; 
. ‘ ’ ° . « n _ | \ ; : 
Note that this score does not describe the unit as a whole as 
do the diffusion scores but rather characterizes oqly, tase teachers 
‘ involved in interdependence within the unjt; as it turned out members of 


et 


— 
about half the total number of units engaged in no interdependence ~ a 
. | . » \ e ‘ 
whatsoever. | . . 
Communication aA ‘ / 
; For each unit, we wanted to kriow: how widespread communication was 
* " 
and how frequently itroccurred. from the raw c nication ae on both 
ee : % 4 ? 
. \ . : 
’ " : { 
*Detaiis of the scoring. of thacher |pairs. are given in Packard, 
eg. al., ee Appendix As “s 


: 17 
classroom and school-wide matters, we counted the number of pairs of 
: teachers reciprocally pana eeab ing in each se to create ang enre aitied oe 
i) Diffusion of Communication -- Class¥oom Related (cSaT) aed school-iiide yy 
Related (SCAT) -- in the unit.’ "<4 3 . ee ™ 
. ' Diffusion of | = Number of pairs~in communication.‘ , 
: Sf a Communication ~~ P n(n-1) He sen ™ ON 
(CSAT & SCAT) 2 Vien ‘ , 
‘ - ‘— hy ; { :" , a ‘ 
on Where n = number of valid questionnaire responses in each pnit. 
, re yo e 
Like ‘the diffusion of ‘Sharvientaanl interdependence scores, this . 
ry e 
iid ranges from "0" to°"1.00". ; . 
In addition, using teacher pair acoun geared’ values of "1" : 
: (weekly or: less), nt (sem{-veekly), or "5" (daily), we. avgraged | the . 
: \ 
frequency of communication. over all communtéaeine’ pair” in the untt 
: -to form two different communication intensity indices’ -- Classroom- - 
related (CLINT) and School-wide related (SCINT). +e ire ee 
Frequency of 7 ‘ i = 
: m Classroom ‘ = Sum of frequency of scores for each pair 
Communicatior = Number of pairs ge communication *y ry a 
(CLINT @ SCINT) . . Bae se 


gp Mh ef ; 7 kant 
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Analysis Incorporating Unit Chenauiielwebves 
x are 


vi 


\ Successful vs. Unsuccessful Schools 


~ With ithis perspective in mind,-this paper will now examine some 
ira 


characteristics of units in Successful and: Unsuccessful schools in an ; 


b] 


attempt to illuminate differences in teacher. udig ‘in the 


» innovation lend to clarify some of the phenomena suggested by the 


i 
‘ YS 


school indices. 


’ 


a - ee ne “ ‘ 


- ‘e re 
. ‘er ‘ 9 ‘ . 


ee aa Focusing on the unit limited the analysis to the 16 "experimental" 
¥ 4 as = . . 


pee | schools because no analogous substructure existed in the control schools, ‘ 


and we’ had to exclude TL data (pre~implement at fon spring) f¥om the 


e 
: fiat ike since units were not in "existence at that timé.. _In agit Se to 


"56 these Lei tationd, three of the 16 schools ee ineligible a consi-~ 


- deration ‘in an analysis of the data from T2 to T5 becaune two of them ,had 


. dissolved the unit structure during the second year of implementation and 


. | the third failed to turn in task interdependence data. The final sample 


. 


for snatyey apetaeee only 13. schools cael on the following échedule: 


First Year of. Implementation ; “Betand Zeae of failonentanton | 
Fall 1974. Spring 1975, "pall 1975 Spring 1976 


« 
. 


av) rn x 1 Th TS 


-These 13 schools comprised a total of 55 units,’ varying widely in sizé and 
Svade esponsibility. , oe a 


tn the. following analysis we aggregated the unit scores 
across all units ina schvol to produce ‘a school score; these were 


"again aggregated for the Successful and Unsuccessful érqups, in order to_ 


produces school scores, they, ee fundamentally more specific aspects of 


the. variables of interest han do our original school’ indices. “(In 
4 


the tables presenting unit-specific behavior, the Biweh’ separating two or 


more modal values ‘indicates the distribution is bi- or multi-thodal.) 


- \ « oad 


compare results with. the original school score. Although. this aggregation 


e *s ar , 


7 


on 


e Collegial Decision-Making “ So wy Py ie 


» - 


Teachers-in the Successful. schools engaged’ in less collegial 


5 - \- . " 
decision-making in areds of classroom instructional, processes ‘at T2 than. 
those in the Unsuccessful schools but they gradually increased their 

- oe” 
‘ te collegiality through iss le which Beane they manifested the greater amount 


oe 


of collegial ita alate although nonsignificant (table’ 2). At. 


. 


T5, " Peuchexs in ene ‘Successful: schools, participated in significantly 


2 more collegial dectston-naking than those in ‘Wnaucewas Ful schools iss: 
. Cay 


. areas of the deployment of students and teachers for instruction;* those in 


Mesut pr sie schools did not’ change. their yet st collegiality, much over the 
_ two years following -the feataPtacton of units (slight drop) 
whereas the Successful schools ghowed a BiRasy increase (Table 3). Were 
‘these pheohomena baredteded at the unit level? r | 
es Table 4 presents the UNITACT data for waves ‘two chet five. j 
Although no \significant differences existed between the two sets of | 
| a schools, the trend was for a slightly greater incidence of unit level 
- " responatbiliiy for decisions in the Succésaful schools, a difference which 
became most noticeable at TS. 4 a 
, The propottion of decisions made jointly .by\units in the Successful 
"set stayed around’ the 30% level through time; only at T3 did ie cade 


in the Unsuccessful set reach 30%; most of the time 'they hovered around 


‘ 
. 
‘ 
~ : ro 


*This difference is to be expected because COLL2 at TS is a criterion — 


variable used to form Successful and Unsuccessful groups. Mm ‘ 


o 


“)° 


TABLE 2: MEANS ANB STANDARD DEVIATIONS AV EACH SAVE FOR’ GOLLEGTAL . 
« \ 4 . ® ° ae . 


DECISION-MAKING ABOUT CLASSROO'! TASTRUCTIONAL PROCFSSES (COLL 1) 


“a a R s a ‘ 7 aX 
Rie Fy aa nS 9 “> i. 75 ; 
' Successful | as # © an Sas -— 
Meaw sf, 13.50 ‘19,59 * 16,80 424.20 
~ *$.Dy ' 5.10 "6.80 ih. 1400 
“Unsuccessful. ; A : : : . 9 a, 
Mean I 27.60 16.80 * 14,70 i5.30 
S04 3 10,50 *  §, 10.40 .  \ ; 
Wena Fae acer = 
‘Significant difference in meahs at a =_.95, df =*11 
“TABLE 3: NEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS AT EACH WAVE. FOR COLLEGIAL * 
a r , . . my ¢ * - 
DECISION-MAKING ABOUT DEPLOYMENT OF STUPENTS FOR INSTRUCTION (COLL2)  ° 
‘ T3 4 |. TS és 
Successful ° en " 
‘ Mean” 27.1. => 40,9 58.3 
S.De .° - 13.9 “5 5,1 20,9-. 
A 4 a ; : . 7 . Oa gee “a 4 
Mean ; : She ATS SB Br ; 
SiN: ae > 23,8 26.2 . 20.6 (26.20 + | 
Significant differcence.in means at a = .C5, df = 11 Sy i , : a 
ax : r - a , ) * 4? 
ba ua . -_ é 
TABLE 4: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, ‘NODES, MINIMA AND MAXIMA AT Dy 
are * 4 ; ae Bie iH : . 
© oy EACH WAVE. FOR TLWAGERIAL’ RESPONSIBILITY OF UNITS (UNITACT) eI 
a Successful | (pe Unsuccessful. ‘ee 
as ie iw TS Te. i ie TS 


, Mean -+ 22.71 34.12 27.46 1.18 23.46 29.76 21.22 18,08 Po 
SD. ~* 16.67. 18.49, 17.67 15.97 | 15.03 15.26 16.44 16.02 


Mode 20°: 40 ‘O/13'* 15 + 20 20 0/15/28 0/130 

. Min-Max 0-55 . 0-70 “0-61 Y-60 9-60 0-60 0-53 0-60 + . ¢ 
Significant difference in means at «: <cgtt df = ]1 ss 
ve ee , Cotes - : « ; é 4 a? ; iy 
, 25 a 
~~ G ‘ ; ‘% 
> a ; 
’ ’ a 


20%. Given that five.areas comprised the basis for computing’ the per- 


‘centage, these figures indicate the units in Successful schools neta 


responsibility for two of them whereas those in Unsuccessful, schools. 


held responsibility for only ones -. ies sald 


x a 


The means suggest a consistent through-fime difference in the 


. 


Managerial Responsibility level'of the units extandl” between the 


Successful and the Unsuccessful schools, a difference which became _ 
an most pronounced at T5. Differences in modes re existed only a 


at as In Successful: schools, units made 0% - 70% of the decisions ‘ bs rg 
Ae. ~ . aes 


5 in the five areas with most units PEPGEEING 402; <EhOge in the Unsuccess- ‘9. 


eas schools made 0%. - 602 with most ‘units eeoortine 20%. - he modes 


‘ decreased “a both sets to whee the, same ‘low level in the second year. * , 


a 


. id 1 Paley Soe. PB fe 

Ng , “3 oh Just how meaningful these differences in mean per¢e are, Fen. 5, 

eo " fag... i 7 . 

_ is uncertain. The grraker deeves of collegial decisign-making*s g shad’. a5 % ee 
. ; # hy. ? 


. 


. found .in the deployment ‘of students for instruction and at T2 in regard 
to class¥oom -instructional processes in the Unsuccessful. schools did 
, not show up in the UNITACT scores. “The discrepancy seeeeahiy way be 
explained by differences in the nature ef collegiality as wanaieced by | 
the different Stwtramwtibey beyond the, notion that one specifically 
* focuses — unit-level decision-making. : That is, the information 
\. a oF the nature of the deeipions tapped by each may be sufficiently 
Bigg eg ; different to pegduee the observed differences (See Sevddk, 1978); : 
’ the benefit: of em loying the variable reflecting unit-activity in 
order to illuminate’ the original school level Asmigete senvine: - 
ae ha ~ questionable. . . : 
an F ; : * 


= fee | ~ BE 3 : a 


pe ee SAS gg ct 
e er 9 b 
ey ie 
CA -t 
» 
™ 22 
\ d- Bing 
a ew 
: YN in: 4 
OE tyes Instructional Interdependence ; ak ; 
2 ) : tm! X : 
$ “The data an Table 5 for the total number of task: interdependent 5 
i ica 
pairs in each school suggest that teachers” “in he Unsuccessful schools 
&y yi ™s., Wes: 
abandoned this aspect ‘of the innovation. a = e . . va 
“ . i a ; y a - 
: : ‘7 ‘TABLE 3: AVERACL TOTAL NUMBER OF z de 5 or TI matt: 'N INSTRUCTIONAL: oe 
eS o* ‘. a ae } 
+ we are INTLRDEPENDENCL (aPTyt AT “rh WAVE 
. i : a+ PF ke ay - de F \ \ a 
Jour 2 TS T4 
it : eg ’ <t a 6 ‘i 
Successful | a. tga 
: Mean PoP, Pe, » G8 BO, 
‘ei, 0 STP seed, ‘Sad LY 
: 8 : eek ry r ee. 8 ~ 
Unsuccessful | i es a Vos fe Cs 7 . 
Hean Ce ay 4.8 14 8 
S.D. oe id eee re ee 1.6 
Bar 2 . . > te Sahn oe elias, 
ig "significant difterence on neans ate = capes The T5, and. 
probably the T4, difference is to be expected | Pewaties NPI at pte was 
one of the criterion variables used to: fot’: nah two Brdups. ; 
oon >. 
‘3 : . 
cr ; e RO ol ., a fae 
= fae TABLE 6: PEKCENT OF NPL OCCHRRINE wT iN aml 
i - 1 " ? ; ; N ; . a . ee ; 
= . ys a > Seaer ae rh =. a hes 
a * nd 4 »* ao a Fi 
i * - . ‘ 
’ eps v2 at 14 a soe 
3  . oe , Scie | s ae a . 
‘Successful . - | eae : ae 
5 - «tt Mean 100.0 96,4 j10.0 , 100.0. <2 ‘ 
«5 * SD, .  * come ake ee ‘ 
‘ ‘ BE 8 ‘ . * “— . { s . 
_ Unsuccessful ae Re ad 
es Mean °° ose 6Aet 69.5. 7 91.7 100.0. 
. ‘ke s.D. 3567 0.0 ee: 
Significant difference in moons at magia ot dfel.: . S 
i and iy ‘ 
he “ , 
: ee ei 
Ke « ee Nien Wd ad ‘ 4% ~ _ 
. ae Pe aM * cr ae , 
i as * J eX ma + is © © 
’ ° 7 1 vy ii , \ ‘ 3 
s ; 4 2a + ae a 
2s 4 1G 
anes ‘ a e ] ~~ 


&e 
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(Indeed, their TS NPI is the same as. their Tl NPI.)* The two sets " 


: L 
of schools aa nee look. much different in their mean levels although the 


variance in the Successful schools was greater. ‘Several betared pie s of 


information bgué instructional interdependence in units ifiuntnates these 
; ie A “lt 
f indingas . s. : 


In each school we calculated the percentage of the total number of 
me DO 


1 


instructional ly interdependent teacher pairs that were confined only to 


the nenbers of units. Table 6 presents these percentages averaged for 
na E : ‘ 


the’ Successful oe Unsuccessful schools separately. Obviously, the 


successful schools were off to a start that was more consistent. with the 


fined dinant exclusively to unit members. Although the percentages for eed 
the: ‘Unsuccessful schools inevesued te this 100% level in the ‘second year, 
Sad 


his appatent increase Joses its Amportance when we ‘ naides that the- 7 


* 


average total abe on which At was based was quite; ‘low (two pairs). } 
{ 


designs of the innovation -- that is, interdependence efforts were con- ae 


Sata aang een oamunenneaarane 


Théinformat ton" 40 “tabis 7 aid 8 give ve ds an even more detailed picture 


of the. differences in unit interdependence, activities. between the’ two 


sets: of achovle:" BAP ARSE: Ea ere a ete A ~, 


@ 


. The nahaeehtoe of the Successful~school units with aL eeniouad: 


4 


a betdepengenve (Table 2 stayed at = low-moderate level around 30 


_ dipping only ‘at.T5 to £26... The havavariea indice for the Unsuccessful- 


“s . 
‘ ’ 


school units were about half that size in Year 1 and praely 4-5 times, 
Caen 
smaller in Year 2, ' The wariatica ‘in the Successful-séhool units also 
| 
tended to ha greater. The modes, and ranges were all the same, 0 and 0-1 


respectively, except at T4. for-the-Unsuccessful-school. unite when the. as 


| maxim dropped to .33. A ae Sg | ae 


ee 


* - ae | 
T A ‘i 24. 
TABLE, 7: CMEANS, STANDARD-DIVIATIONS, MODES, NTNINA AND MAXIMA FOR 
ai 3" SATURATION OF UNITS WITH INSTRUCTIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE, , 
_. AT’ EACH WAVE (ISAT) 7 
| ie “Successful - ~~ _ Unsuccessful «= 
Seas eet Does, Glee, Pee. ES eS a om 
Mean’). BIT 26 31.62 + eee | oe .08 
Bie 3 PE Be ee 
“Medes. O47 ol a Pe ge eet 
0 Min-Max Qe Yel Onl 021 ONO 033° On 
’ Significant difference in means at rr £05, d£.> 11 - ; , 
: z : na ‘ | : : . ; 
ae Re . . : rae : i Z : : * 5 : x . 
ge te ABU Ss | DEVIATIONS, MODES ,’ MINIMA AND MAXIMA ‘FOR. 
: AVERAGE. INTENSITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE IN UNITS AT 
— EACH WAVE CTRSCONY) ae - 
P ‘Successful. _ ‘ - Un uecessful ee 
; Zo Ba fe. | I oO ee 
teed oo Fg erent 
Re wien edl oe 85" es 38°°10.32 9.24" 10.78 17.94. 16. 70 
S.D. $.91 7.01 4.99 > 5.77 11.12 10.62 18.71 16.66 
(ae. Sole, J og 0. "8710 ie? ir A ge 
Min-Max_1.5-25,5 3-27 3-20: _—(:1-23.5 ~~ -2-41.5. 3-42.5 1-5 
*® . ’ 
Significant difference in means. at a = .05, df = 11, 
} 
e - = 
— . & 
’ * é 
. * . e \ , 
ae ~ z . i , fe 4, 7 és en 
t 2 eh eee : is P ; : 29 


te 


ac aaaaaanee ee emenaeinnene Reeateaienien annem ceacuaal erent 
Ca indi ial adhe sh tlatealada 


(ss eoalaaeedl 


ere 


‘The data suggest that the Successful-school units tended to have 


g 78 consistently - more pairs of teachers interconnected in the sharing of 


students in the same subject areas, — Thé extent of those. interconnections me 
remained relatively steady at each wave for units in the SudeesaFul 

«.schools, although that does not mean the pair-wise connect ions existed 
always between ia auhe Pedchane through time. The extent of patring 
ie beck interdependence within Unsuccessful-school units began low in 


general and ended even lower. The tendency to dkeatn some within-unit 
; é i 


7 persistence in bonding ee weak in these schools. 


* ‘ 


It should be noted that the ranges in both groups went from zero to 
* M : * 


1.00. ‘This means that, at each wave, the Siotes een set of schools still 

had some units in which no teachers shared kids in the same subject | Se 
areas: -~ indeed, the modes aye ata FEED Sindlariy, at each wave 

except TA,’ the Unsuccessful schools had. some units in which teachers 


were. maximally inbePeonheeted with each other in cask interdependence. . 


The average frequency (INSCOAV) of: sharing students by anode in the 


ett clinica obtener 


eusanesaiids 


units that had teachers participating in instructional interdependence 


.. Stayed at about 10 in the Successful schools for both Years 1 and 2 


= re promt ene seam 
pomvene ob pss en 


(Table 8c “In the Unsuccessful. echuates) it was about 10 in Venei 1 


~ ‘ a 


and increased to abode, 17° 4n Year 2. The mode in both sets was about 


equal in Year 2 (about 10) ‘but substantially lower {n Year 1 for the 


oo 


. Successful schools (3 vs. 10). The range for the Successful schools J 


‘was about half that for the Unsuccessful schools. ~ ee 
7 The INSCOAV statistics by themselvés give the impression that Instruc- 
tional Interdependence, whenever it occurred, tended to be consistenly iad 


+ . oe. 8 
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te 
a 
4 


<e 


more eines in the Unsuccessful-school units than in the Susdenetur 
we a, * glide wales. Data for ISAT for the two gidipé, however, indicate that 
| | ‘the nore intense evi found in the Unsuccessful-school units was actually _ 
- more a property of a few isolated pairs rather than of units, especially : i 
in Year 2.- The higher ISAT levels in the Successful-school units tell us | 
: “4 “that, “although the average frequency of sharing was’ somewhat lower 
. than in Unsuccessful-school units, teachers esteaen on Tank euetionnl 
Titerdépendence more wxtiasively within the ‘anaes The intensity was 


slightly — bok it was also eee over more interacting pairs. 


The picture now seems somewhat clearer. By Year 2, Instructional ba 


® 


Interdependence was an isolated teacher-pair phenomenon in the Unsuccess- ® 
. 3 ; . sa | 
. ful schools but a unit phenomenon in the Successful schools. * 3 . 
" . ' To further. dist inquish Successful from Unsuccessful schools, 


Table 9. presents the proportion (percentage) of units in the school 


that actually had teachers who formed instructionally interdependent 
1 $e as 


a _ bonds; only units which had at least one pair of teachers connected 
(sat greater than zero) were counted in this Percentage. * Obviously . 


ninth ree) eins mescngnnmenees = pti ans ae et 


the Succees ful schools show consistently more pervasive unit ‘activity 


pee farm qatar dobipmpente 


rome er oT ae See =e 


in teaming at each wave than “do the Unsuccessful schools, The bencent seek ‘ 


do not change much spittin each group except for the drop an Year ei 


in the Unsuccessful Setioats; 


we 


*This criterion is quite liberal, in its characterization ‘of ' "unit- 
wide" activity; the values disregard. differences among unit’ in cali 
of or saturation with instructional interdependence, 


* ' 
r] 


TABLE 7: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MODES, MINIMA AND MAXIMA FOR 


SATURATION OF UNITS WITH poesia INTERDEPENDENCE , 
-AT EACH WAVE (ISAT) 


Successful _ . ; 7 - Unsuccessful 
: y. See ee re | Ts n : 
Mean + = 31 a Se Se (Nae 1 6.7 08 
S.D. "37 31 .34% 38 tC 32 44 20° 
Mode 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Min-Max Ot. dei G1 1 = CRE 6 0-.33 0-1 


“significant difference in means at a = .0S, df = 11 
ae | “TABLE 8: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MODES, MINIMA AND MAXIMA FOR 
ve AVERAGE INTENSITY OF INSTRUCTIONAL INTERDEPENDENCE IN UNITS AT R: 


agi Successful a U cessful 
: T2 T3 T4 } TS. a ; TS . 74 - TS 


EACH WAVE (INSCOAV) 


Mean MCL eee 24 | 10,78 17494...16,70 
S.D. «5.92 | «7,601 4,99 «5.77 1,12 10.62 18.71 16,66 
” Mode . ae 10 8/10 = 2/io 10 ee = 
ss) Min-Max_1.5-25.5 3-27__3-20_--1-23.3 2-41.65 3-42.5 1-50 2-50 


. "significant difference in means at a =y0S, df= 11. — 


* ¥ 
> ’ 


y 


~ ‘ me 
3 | A . 
t SABLE 9: PERCENTAGES OF UNITS WITH ISAT G::LATER THAN 
bt _ > ERO AT LACH WAVE* 
; ek ek 
ie 13 T4 TS 
Successful J ” 
* Mean . 605 62.9 72.9 63.6 
; S.D. | . 31.5 31.2 33.9. 28,9 
Unsuccessful : * 
Mean > ae 36:1 yl 4 25.0° 27.8 
5." . 322. 2S 20, EA 
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Percentages were calculated for each school and then averaged for each group. 


** Significant difference in means at a = .05, df= 11. 
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Coamdiiicanion , _° 
The “intensity of communication scores showed a greater average , 
frequency of classroom interaction among teachers in the Unsuccessful | 
schools i the first year (T2, T3) but by the end of the second year <" 
. those in the Successful schools showed the greater average frequency. 
The same pattern appeared for the average frequency of ‘interaction about 
‘gchool-wi e matters but only the T5 difference was statistically 


significant. This is shown in Tables 10 and 11. o.4 


* 


4 : The Unsuccessful schools showed consistently more|pairs in reéi- 
i | 


procated jisseroom and school-wide communication through time although 


none of t 3e differedtes were significant (most likely ecause of the 


large sta dard deviations and small n's). This is presented in Table 
‘ , & 
12 and 13,* . m™ 
is ' ‘ ; ‘ 
By investigation of reciprocated communication among unit members 


only we sought to illuminate these data futehers Tables 14 and 15 


present the dgpregated conmunication saburaticn scores of unit’ in. 
\ oy etitinademertoahipantantreiesetrtendirsinisilintilennyiier Riis riper 


-tamonnerarnnrscsorensnn SUCCESSFUL and Unsuccessful schools. ohvicis ti no differences existed; 


indeed, the extensity of within-unit communication was quite near the . 
a maximum of -1.00 at each wave. Tables 16 and 17 present the aggregated 
communication intensity scores for units in Successful and Unsuccessful 


x 
- schools. . 


a - : ‘ 4 


*A check indicated that differences in the number of teachers in 
the schools in each set did not account for the differences in these 
communication extensity scores. 
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ae eS Am 
= ‘29 
; = on . . . 
TABLE 10: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR ISIENSTTY OF CLASSPOCM- 
egrets ee Me a wil ; ; 
“# = ~— RELATED RECIPROCATED' COMMUNICATION (INTCL) AT EACH WAVE 
‘ > * * 
i : TZ T3 T4 TS 
Successful” ° : : 
Mean + 2.3) 20% 27° 2.55 
eee , SBT 2” ae .25-  »,28 
po tee Unsuccessful : 7 : e 
1 Mean .. 2.35. 2.79 m5 = 204 
5:0: . .36 41 ee 41 
(Significant difference in means at a = .05, df =.11 a oar 
eae TABLE 11: MEANS AND STANDARD PEVIATIONS FOR INTENSITY OF SCHOOL- ‘ 
RELATED RECIPROCATED COMMUNICATION (INTSC) AT FACH WAVE 
to a ae 
. _ Successful : 
: Mean; | 1,86 1.91 405 2.33 
eae Se ; . 36 30 .20 .30 
Unsuccessful . ct : 
Mean 1.93. 2.17 2.68 4.81 
. "S,D. 85 .48 2h 25 
® ® « F ‘* 
_ Significant difference at a= .05, df = 11 -_ % : 
, ' ; ' . | 
 hieatiidienanenataminatiasinthiinedant eevee aermnmnenreetarhirsir rete een gn 7 s nuaed 
TABLE 12: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR [XTENSITY OF CLASSROOM- es 
, RELATED RECIPROCATED COMMUNIGATION (EXTCL) AT EACH WAVE Scena el 
Dp. ~*a. ¢ a ee ee 
Success ful rag i 
3 : Mean - 43.0 43.1 40.4 37.4 
S.D;, 24.7 2.5 24.6 19.5 
Unsuccessful . , 
Mean ae 66.7 61.3 51.0 68.2 ° | 
S.D. ; 63.7. 50.3 24.3 45,7 
Significant difference in means at a = .05, df = 11. 
-: ° , 
ies 4 ° Fs F 35 i . 
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a i - TABLE 13: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR EXTENSITY) OF SCHOOL- 
} * ' . 2 ; ; 3 . : . 
: . RELATED RECIPROCATED COMMUNICATION (EXTSC) AT EACH WAVE 
ss . ‘ , ra ) 
Nee Sill, ai 2." 14 TS 
Successful . a 
Mean % 56.6 59.1 51.6 50.9 
§.D. : : ee 38,2 39.7 32.3 32.5 
Unsuccessful ge ; ‘ . 
Mean ’ fe 95.3 
SD. E: 5 7362 
“significant difference in means ato = .05, df= 11, 
: ae . 7 
¥ . TABLE 14: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MODES, MINIMA AND MAXIMA. 
: FOR EXTENSITY OF RECIPROCATED CLASSROOM-RELATED COMMUNICATION 
. WITHIN UNITS (SATURATION: CSAT) AT. EACIi W 
Successful Unsuccessful 
= T 74 TS T2 3 5 
. ' Mean .96 .86°' 89 Be 87 ;89 88 .88 
F ® f 
S.D. .09 .23 o20 ad = wee '.18 .20 15 
t 
Mode 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Significant difference in means at oe .0S,.df = M32 


TABLE 15: MBANS, STANDARD DEVIAT IONS, MODES, MINIMA, AND MAXIMA. 
FOR SSTENOLTY OF RECIPROCATED SCHOOL-RELATED COMMUNICATION WITHIN 
UNITS (SATURATION: SCAT) AT EACH WAVE 

‘  , * 


‘ 


a ; ‘ . 36 ‘ ta : .Y 


wi Pa _ 
= ‘es “ “= © 


* Min-Max 67-1 .33-k.” 63521 .33-1.0 .17-1 .S-1 33-1 Se] 
bd. iL), Seer ee BEREE: et SRE ol Met I 2 ot Et 


Successful — Unsuccessful 
. 2 bh wv. br hSlChlh 
Mean 3 | 8eCeCSCSCCES Se 
$.D. re ee ee ae ae a) ee 7, 
\ : { 
a a 1 2.4 1 1 1. a 1 
‘ Ce eo ae ae es ae ee oe a 
. “Significant difference in means at a= .05, df - 11. 


; “TABLE 16: MEANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MODES, MINIMA AND MAXIMA 
re. INTENSITY OF RECFPROCATED. CLASSROON- \TED COMMUNICATION | 
\ F “(CLINT AT EACH WAVE 
‘Successful 
ae a Oa i 
Mean "3.29 3.49 3.93 4,00 3.64 3.83 3.86 3.37" | 
S.D. 82 2621. Age 4? eS # 
= Mode 5 5 5 s 4 5 5 5 
“ak * Min-Max 1-5; 1,67-5 1.8365 1.85 1-5 1-5 1,335 1-5 
“Significant difference in means at a = .05, df = 11. . 
° * re . ay og 
3 or a 
TABLE 17: MBANS, STANDARD DEVIATIONS, MODES,MINIMA, AND MAXIMA. 
FOR INTENSITY. OF RECIPROCATED SCHOOL-RELATED COMMUNICATION (SCINT) 
. eos AT EACH WAVE 
" Successful ” wn Unsuccessful 
I SO 2 2 BB Be 
tf Mean 3.25 | 3.28 3.57 3.75 3.51 3.60 3.33 3.06 
S.D. fe 155 148° 126 253 140 S238 Aes 
—— * ee 8 —: ; 5 5s 5 * 
Min-Max 1S 1-5 1-5 22,33-5 1-5-8 2 1633-5 1-5° 


° 


ms “significant difference in means at a = 


1 a 


05; €£ = 11, 


) ’ Again, no appreciable differences existed and- aly intensities were 


~ at a high level of one to + Rout times per week. 
-. . These data spas that the differences we observed in the more 
encompassing school level communication\extensity measure was not due ‘ 
-7 to within-unit differences, They also suggest that the intensity of 
interaction that occurred within units was quite high and not evident 
in the aoe encompassing intensity indices, a ; 

We had expected that the intensity and extensity of -classroon-related 
womusitcatlon, particularly within units would relate to the level of 
instructional interdependence. That is, the demands of coordinating 
instructional activities when sharing students in the same subject area 
would require more frequent interaction among'all those involved in 
a instructional interdependence. To assess ents we checked another within- 

unit aspect of communication, ‘he percentage of daily classroom-related 


commun{cation (five times ‘par, wae si was confined to peubera of 


units (Table 18). Again we see that no “differences existed between the 


two sets of schools. It may be that the intensity: levels of communication 
se acted mia Aa? ARNT MeN aN RA AA kl 
among teachers: that had existed-in the unitized and ‘nonunitized schools 


were sufficient to support the deuusan from greater toterdependence 


— 


activities we found we found in the Successful set of schools. 
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_ TABLE 18: MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR’ PERCENT OF, DAILY 
CLASSROOM-RELATED RECIPROCATED COMMUNICATION (5 TIMES PER WEEK) 
WITHIN UNITS AT EACH WAVE. 
.. ‘Successful ; . 
o Mean. . i. es ae a 
0; * 928 21.6. 16.0 2019 
Unsuccessful ar r 
Mean fee hte ; T0- OR-  ay  eS 
S. 0... E ; 105" 14.64. 11.5 45,5 
® . - * 
- Significant difference in-means at a = .05, df = 11 
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“Apo Eane ‘finding from the juni t~epect fic ccd Sai data that veaning ~ 


“vas not a school-wide phenomenon. 


the school as a whole, This suggests that the impressions we got of 


of teachers and frequencies of interaction’ -— between rather than within. 
. ees e te , ? 


Final Comment 


\ 


Although the analysis with the unit specific information clarified 
f * i 


some of the events occurring in the schools, it also dramatized some - 


defictencies in ‘much of the initial analysé&that used only the broader 


school-wide scores. The school level index of the number of interdependent 


pairs of teachers throughout the School could not reveal the more 


. « ‘ 


i 


Apparently, there was no such thing as. a completely successful 
school for only: the teaching team or the teacher pair emerged as the locus. 
ia implementation. In some gcinos the team acted as a group ‘in carrying 


out instructional interdependence activities, in others isolated teacher 


pairs acted independent of other teachers within or outside of their 


--assigned teams whenever they shared-students. In either school setting, 


‘ at each wave teams‘existed in which no one engaged in instructional 


» , 
intetdependence whatsoever, even in the more "successful" schools. : 


Furthermore, aacholeh © the he unit t specific c a a i ca mat 


a great deal: more interactiog was occurring: among teachers tien we Looked « 4” 


. 


within units than across ‘the School as. a whole, the ‘data also revealed 


— ~~ + ‘ 


that this within-unit communication was more intense than Vee over 


* 
. 


moderate school-wide communication were due to low communication -- numbers 


- 


units, We could not have known this with the school-level indices alone. 
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